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SENKEREH, THE RUINS OF ANCIENT LARSA 
At 6 : 50 o'clock on the morning of December 4, Sheik Ajil, still remem- 
bering our conversation of the previous morning on Arab hospitality, 
appeared in the doorway of the telegraph office at Derajieh with the horses 
which we were to ride to Senkereh. The ruin is not properly on Ajil's 
land, but since the recent battle with Saadun he lays claim to it. However, 
to insure our safety, or to provide an excuse to demand a greater baksheesh, 
he procured an Arab from the Montifik to assist his eunuch in protecting 
us. It had rained heavily during the night, and the water-soaked surface 
of the desert somewhat impeded our progress. After two hours we crossed 
a belt of drifting sand, and half an hour later arrived at the ruins. 

The ruins of Larsa are almost circular in shape and are not far from a 
mile in diameter. The low edges fall away gradually into the desert, and, 
as far as I could see, bear no traces of a surrounding wall. The main 
features of the ruins are two large hills, one near the northern edge, the 
other at the southern. A little to the east of the northern hill is one of lesser 
height, and in various places are low ridges. As we approached the base 
of the northern hill, I saw in a shallow hole, which had been excavated by 
some Arab antiquity-digger, a large black stone of peculiar shape, and, 
dismounting to examine it, I found it to be a section of the trunk of a nearly 
life-size dolomite statue. The fragment measured 1 m. in circumference 
and 34 cm. in height. Its polished surface had been partly chipped away, 
yet on its front appeared the same style of dress embroidery as is found 
upon several of the Tel Loh statues, and also three characters of a 
defaced inscription. Three smaller fragments which were lying in the 
same place indicated that the inscription had been intentionally defaced 
by the Arab who found it. The cuneiform shape of the characters, which 
are deeply and carefully cut, the style of dress, and the general appearance 
of the statue all point to the age of the Ur-Gur, whose bricks are scattered 
everywhere on the surface of the mound. I was tempted to carry away 
the heavy stones, but, as it was impossible under the circumstances, we 
buried them to save them from further destruction. 

On the summit of the northern hill, about 18 m. above the plain, the 
walls of the temple of the sun- God Shamash still remain as Loftus left 
them fifty years ago; and a little to the north are the ruins of the fallen 
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Ziggurat. From that point one may see the saddest sight in all Babylonia. 
Everywhere on the surface are thousands of shapeless holes dug by the 
neighboring Arabs in their search for antiquities. These illicit diggers, 
as they burrow through the ground sometimes to the depth of several 
meters, tear up walls, destroy the fragile tablets, break open the valuable 
stone objects in the hope of finding gold within, and make such havoc with 
the surface of the ruin that it becomes but a mass of confusion to the 




THE TEMPLE HILL, BUWERIGE 
Showing the layers in the construction of the Ziggurat. Taken from the south. 

scientific explorer. The few antiquities which are found, usually seal 
cylinders, go to add to those already on the necklace of an Arab female, 
or fall into the hands of the Jewish antiquity-dealers of Bagdad. Occa- 
sionally some of them find their way to the museums of Europe, but even 
then half of their value is lost, as their history is unknown. The Turkish 
authorities make no effort to check this wholesale and unnecessary destruc- 
tion. Fortunately, the illicit digging at Senkereh has thus far been con- 
fined largely to the temple and its vicinity. 

For several hours we wandered over the ruins, examining the founda- 
tions of the buildings which are exposed on the surface, picking up the little 
fragments of stone and clay, indications of what may be concealed beneath, 
and photographing the points of interest. The large irregular hill at the 
south, quite as high and extensive as the one at the north, seems to have 
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remained untouched by both Loftus and the modern Arabs. While stand- 
ing on its summit, I saw the kavass Mohammed, with a heavy object wrapped 
up in his red handkerchief, hurrying toward me. He had found a beauti- 
fully polished black-stone door-socket. Unfortunately, it was uninscribed, 
but with it he had brought dozens of fragments of corroded bronze. While 
examining them to discover the object which they originally composed, 
I found among them a small inscribed fragment of a large barrel cylinder. 
He had found all these objects on the little conical mound east of the temple, 
and we hurried there to make other finds. 

The summit of the mound is covered with cinders, giving evidence that 
the building of which it is the ruin was burned. About the slopes were 
distinctly visible the peculiar lines which in damp or frosty weather appear 
upon the surface and show as if by magic the walls, and sometimes the 
entire plan, of the building below. Mohammed had found the fragments 
of bronze on the southern slope near a line representing an outer wall of 
unusual width. After an hour of exciting search, we had found twenty- 
two fragments of a large, hollow barrel cylinder. Possibly, when oppor- 
tunity to put them together and to study them is presented, they may 
prove to be a duplicate of the three cylinders which Loftus discovered in 
the temple fifty years ago. The connection of the clay fragments with 
the copper, the shape of the copper, and especially of the nails or rivets 
which could have been used only in a wood-lined case, would indicate that 
the cylinder had originally been deposited in a copper case. 

Senkereh, like Warka, has long had the reputation of being an ancient 
necropolis, but on the surface I saw no fragments of slipper-shaped coffins. 
Among the innumerable bricks, and Senkereh is a veritable brick-kiln, 
the occasional flint saws and marble vase fragments, point to ruins of the 
most ancient period not far from the surface. The most familiar brick 
inscription is that of Ur-Gur, and indeed, with the possible exception of 
Nebuchadnezzar, this early king of Ur was probably the greatest of all 
the Babylonian builders. A crudely molded brick, which appears every- 
where on the surface, measures 24X15.5X7.5. One common on the east 
side of the ruin bears a stamp consisting of a circle within a circle; the 
diameter of the stamp is 16.5 cm. A little to the east of the small conical 
hill is a well, the opening of which is 1.65 m. in diameter. Its wall, which 
is 85 cm. thick, is constructed of two rows of truncated triangular bricks. 
Those of the outer row measure 49 cm. in length, 39 cm. in their greatest 
width, and 8 cm. in thickness. 

The success of the day's visit brought with it the conviction that of all 
the ruins in Babylonia, Senkereh is the most promising, and the traces of 
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digging and the reports of the Arabs confirm this impression. It is much 
smaller than Warka, larger than Fara, and in size and in the amount of 
labor required for its excavation is not unlike Mugheir or Bismya. The 
Shatt-el-Kar which is said to pass it is at the present time nowhere visible, 
nor did I see anything which resembles the bed of a canal. Water in the 
low ground should not be difficult to obtain. The tales of pestilential 
fevers which constantly threaten the life of the Babylonian explorer, are, I 
fancy, half mythical, or the disease may be averted with ordinary precaution. 
Before sunset we were again at Derajieh. To our surprise, Sheik Ajil 
expressed the hope that we would excavate at Senkereh, and offered us 
protection if ever we should come again, but in his tone we could almost 
hear the ring of the Frank tnejidiehs. He said that when he was a boy 
seven years old, three Englishmen, who were excavating at Warka, spent 
the nights in his father's tent, and that he was so frightened that he would 
not leave his father's side. The old sheik has grown in bravery these fifty 
years, for, were Loftus to reappear, the Arab would no longer be overcome 
with fear. The greatest danger with which the excavator at Senkereh 
would likely meet is Ajil himself. Although the sun was setting, we were 
not sorry to leave him, and, getting into our bitumen boat, we floated down 
the Euphrates. The next morning at daylight the palms of Nasarieh were 
visible on the horizon before us, and in the desert at the right the ruins of 
Ur of the Chaldees. 

Edgar James Banks. 
Bagdad, 
January 18, 1905. 



